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HON. BENNING MOULTON BEAN. 





BY JOHN N. McCLINTOCK. 


URING the early part of the present century, New Hampshire held a 
more important station among her sister States than ever before or since. 
Her population was relatively larger than at any other period; her hill-sides 
and valleys were cultivated by an enlightened, hardy, brave and liberty-loving 
yeomanry ; her public servants were intellectual giants, who by their wisdom 
and genius, added to .the importance of the State; and her talented sons 
were called to the highest posts of honor in the gift of other communities. 
Some have had their share of public praise ; others, who modestly pursued 
their ways, who were the peers of their contemporaries, and added luster to 
the State by their work and character, it will become our pleasing duty to put 
on record. 

Nestling among the hills and mountains to the north of Lake Winni- 
piseogee, and fringed by its sinuous shores, lies the town of Moulton- 
borough, its lowest level five hundred feet above the Ocean. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago, January 9, 1782, on a homestead, of which his father was the original 
proprietor, was born BENNING Mouton Bean. The place is well-known and 
a comfortable farm-house marks the spot. From its doors can be seen to the 
south the broad expanse of the beautiful lake, its shore a mile distant, while 
on every side rise the grand old granite hills which make New Hampshire 
famous. 

The town of Moultonborough was granted by the Masonian proprietors, 
November 17, 1763, to Col. Jonathan Moulton and sixty-one others, princi- 
pally from Hampton. Ezekiel Moulton and a few families commenced a 
settlement the next year, and were followed the succeeding season by the body 
of the early settlers, among whom no doubt were Moody Bean and his young 
wife, afterwards the parents of Benning M. Bean. 

Moody Bean, the pioneer, was a native of Brentwood, of Scotch descent, 
and was the father of six sons of whom Benning Moulton, named in honor of 
the first proprietor, was the fourth. The oldest, Moody, took up his residence 
in Kentucky, and was never heard from afterwards; of the two next, David 
and Jonathan, twins, the former settled in Moultonborough and died at a good 
old age ; Samuel, the fifth son, was a merchant and lived many years in Meredith 
Village ; Josiah, the youngest, settled in the town of Holderness, at a village 
called Squam Bridge, as a hotel keeper and merchant, 
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After clearing up his farm, recovering it from the primitive wilderness and 
reducing it to cultivation, Moody Bean lived many years to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor and died at an advanced age, a witness to the high honor which had 
been conferred upon his favorite son, and surrounded by the evidences of his 
own energy and toil,—the well-tilled fields which he had owned for so many 
years. . 

Young Benning M. Bean, was subjected in his early youth to the hardships 
of a pioneer life, and the deprivations incidental to a new settlement ; but early 
in manhood he evinced a love for learning and eagerly sought instruction from 
Parson Fowle, an Episcopal clergyman, who lived at Squam Bridge, in the town 
of Holderness. Teaching became his profession and he taught himself by 
teaching others. As a young man he won the reputation throughout the ad- 
joining settlements of being a very thorough and successful instructor. 

In the yéar 1815, he was elected by the citizens of his native town to repre- 
sent them in the State legislature. The following year he received the com- 
mission of Justice of Peace and was réelected to the legislature. The family of 
which he was a member were Federalists, except himself; he was a Republi- 
can throughout his political career, and as a consequence a firm believer in 
democratic principals. In 1817, he was again called upon to represent his 
town and was reélected in 1819, 1820, 1821, 1823 and in 1824. In the elec- 
tion of the latter year he was summoned to ascend the political ladder, and 
was chosen State Senator. Again in 1825 he was sent to the Senate, and the 
following year he was elected for the third term. In 1827 he was a member 
of the lower House, and in 1829 was a counsellor. That year he was a can- 
didate for presidential elector on the Jackson ticket, but the Whigs carried the 
State at that election and Mr. Bean had not the satisfaction of voting for the 
hero of New Orleans. In 1831, Mr. Bean was again elected senator and re- 
elected in 1832. During his last term he was called upon as president to pre- 
side over the senate. In 1833, Mr. Bean was elected a Representative to 
Congress, and took his seat December 2, 1833. Associated with him were 
Dr. Joseph M. Harper, of Canterbury, Franklin Pierce. Henry Hubbard, of 
Charlestown, and Dr. Robert Burns, of Plymouth, in the House ; and Isaac 
Hill and Samuel Bell in the Senate. In 1835, Mr. Bean was again elected to 
Congress and served his two terms, when he very gracefully retired from active 
political life, leaving the field open for younger aspirants; and seeking in private 
life that rest to which his long and arduous service entitled him. 

Mr. Bean was married first, May 31, 1812, to Eliza Ramsey, who died 
March 19, 1813, leaving but one child, a daughter, to follow her mother in 
childhood. October 30, 1817, he was married to Lydia Adams. They were 
the parents of six sons and four daughters ; lived together nearly fifty years, 
and both died in 1866; the husband, February 9 ; the wife, October 23. 

“Mr. Bean secured all his honors where he was born, lived and died, and 
among people who knew his parents, and all his relatives, and all his surround- 
ings. The plainest statement of his official record is his best biography. The 
points in his life are early beginning, steady promotion and the unfaltering 
confidence reposed in him to the end of life. I doubt if there is another case 
of a man of such poor early advantages receiving such uniform promotion to 
such great public satisfaction.”* 

Mr. Bean is remembered by his children as a kind husband, a good father 
and a conscientious man, of generous impulses, of sterling integrity, and con- 
trolled byjhis ideas of right and wrong. He was a man of good executive 
abilities, sound judgment, honest, honorable, and enjoyed in a remarkable 
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degree the confidence of his neighbors, and received from them many public 
and private trusts. In local politics for many years he was a power, staunch 
and true to his political friends, and a fair opponent with his political enemies, 
the persoual friendship of many of whom he enjoyed to the last. 

He was standing by the side of his friend, General Jackson, when his life 
was attempted in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, and often related 
the incident to his children and friends. According to Mr. Bean’s account 
the excitable old general armed with a cane had to be held forcibly by his 
friends to restrain him from taking the law into his own hands and wreaking 
dire vengeance upon his assailant. 

After Mr. Bean retired from public life, he lived for thirty years on his be- 
loved farm and attained a good old age, honored and respected by all who 
knew him. 

Of his children, John Q. A. Bean resides in Boston; Benjamin F. Bean 
lives in Vineland, N. J.; A. A. Bean is superintendant of a division of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad ; George L. Bean lives in Newton, Mass.; William 
E. Bean lives in Somerville, Mass., and Hannah J., wife of Josiah C. Sturtevant, 
resides in Centre Harbor. Four of the children have joined their parents. 





LETTER FROM JOHN FARMER TO EX-GOV. WILLIAM 
PLUMER. 






ConcorD, January 13, 1830. 

Dear Sir: From yours of yesterday I was glad to learn that the Historical 
Catechism has your approbation, and that Field’s Statistical Account of 
Middlesex county affords you some facts of consequence. I am in possession 
of several local histories, other than those you mention, and shall send you at 
this time, by Mr. Corser, one octavo volume of them, and others, which are 
not bound, I will look up and forward by next conveyance. The History of 
Dedham is among those I have, and in my judgment is one which affords 
greater interest to a large portion of readers than that of any other town his- 
tory. It was written by a gentleman of the bar. I have looked with some 
anxiety for the History of Exeter, which, it was said some years since, was un- 
dertaken by Mr. Smith. That town affords incidents for an interesting sketch. 

I have felt the want of HYasard very much, and understanding from your 
son that you possess a copy, intended applying to him to ask of you the favor 
of the loan of it for a week or two, while he was attending the legislature in 
1828. If you could with.convenience spare the work, and if it could come 
safe by Mr. Corser, it would be a great favor to have it for a short time, but I 
do not ask for it unless perfectly agreeable to you. There is no copy of it in 
this town, nor any, I believe, so near as yours. 

The Worcester Magazine has several good town histories, particularly the 
one written by Mr. Willard of Lancaster, and I have concluded to send the 
second volume containing it with the volume before mentioned. 

I am Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obliged, 











JOHN FARMER. 
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ALONG THE SOUHEGAN. 


BY J. B. CONNOR. 


OTWITHSTANDING the avowed hostility which the early settlers of 
New Hampshire entertained toward the Indians, they accepted and per- 
petuated many names which the red-man had given to certain localities, and 
some of the cognomens by which towns, and mountains, and rivers are recog- 
nized, are as wild as the untamed spirit of the savages who christened them. 
The name Souhegan is spelled in a variety of ways, and its signification is even 
more uncertain than its proper orthography. ‘The Hon. C. E. Potter, trans- 
lated its meaning as: “The river of the Plains,” but quite sensibly adds that 
that appelation is inapplicable to the greater portion of its bed. Its impor- 
tance to the commercial interests of southern New Hampshire however, is in- 
valuable, and for the service it renders in contributing to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the Granite State, we can readily overlook its obscure and inelegant 
name. The Souhegan river has its source in Great and Little Watatic ponds 
in Ashburnham, and soon entering the town of New Ipswich, pursues a nearly 
direct course east of north under the name of South Branch, when it unites 
with the North Branch, originating in Pratt’s Pond at the base of Barrett’s 
mountain. The united stream continues its course, inclining somewhat more 
eastwardly, and crosses the town of New Ipswich just above Mason Village. 
Almost from the moment of its entrance into the State, the usefulness and 
power of the Souhegan is apparent. Augmented by numerous streams from 
Massachusetts, and receiving abundant supplies from the water-sheds to the 
north, it irregates and fertilizes the beautiful valley through which it flows, and 
gathers strength to turn the ponderous machinery of some of the proudest in- 
dustries in the State. Even before it assumes sufficient size to characterize it 
as ariver, it moves the wheels of many incipient mills, and fairly earns its 
right of way as it goes dancing on to greater triumphs, and when at last it plunges 
into the Merrimack in the town of that name, its aid in perpetuating the enviable 
celebrity of those giant corporations at Nashua, Lowell and Lawrence, is readily 
recognized. It performs no important work at New Ipswich, save that of 
adding to the scenic grandeur of the locality. Neither is it necessary, for that 
town having operated the first cotton-mill in the State, and established the 
first glass-factory, is content to refer with becoming pride to its former activity, 
to the long list of eminent men she has sent forth to victory, in battle, at the bar 
and in the sacred cause of religion. Her laurels were fairly won in the prime 
of life, and now that the days of her commercial prosperity are over, she wins 
with easy grace admiring glances from the lovers of nature. 

The attractions of New Ipswich prove irresistible to large numbers of summer 
tourists, and the gentlemanly proprietor of Clark Hotel is ever on the alert to 
extend a cordial welcome and substantial comfort to all. The river only pays 
its respects to New Ipswich, and then goes bowling along its rocky bed through 
Mason, and Greenville, and French Village, serving them all with motive 
power, and rushes headlong upon the dams which dispute its passage at 
Wilton. 

Everybody in the State knows where Wilton is on the map, but that partly- 
colored sheet can give no idea of the pleasant town, with its busy streets and 
ceaseless whir of revolving wheels. It conveys no sound of the locomotive 
whistle or of the rushing of mighty waters, so intimately associated with the 
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town by all who have visited within its borders. Who, standing upon the hill 
east of the town and looking down upon the scene of peaceful thrift and hap- 
piness at his feet, could fail to say in his heart, how wonderous are the works 
of Gad, for by His hand has this lovely spot been redeemed from the wilder- 
ness? He alone could have inspired the early settlers with that courage and 
fortitude of which we, a hundred and fifty years later, enjoy the fruit. He 
alone could have sustained the widow of the first man who died within these 
precincts, in her terrible midnight journey through the solitary woods-of winter, 
in quest of assistance. Sitting by our fire-sides surrounded by all the comforts 
of life, and in the enjoyment of countless luxuries, the heroic deeds of our 
ancestors seem more like the fancied ideas of a romancer, than acts of real 
life, and were not the proof of their authenticity before us, we should be in- 
clined to doubt the possibility of their occurance. Gallant deeds of brave 
soldiers ; the heroic conduct of naval commanders ; and brilliant achievements 
of eminent statesmen, history has recorded ; but in that dark period preceed- 
ing the Revolution, many an obscure and unnoticed individual showed greater 
heroism than was ever displayed upon the field of battle, in the naval combat, 
or in the Senate chamber. If the men of that age were brave, certainly they 
were very ably seconded by the women, and no more striking instance of 
their stoicism could be exampled than the conduct of Mrs. Badger at the 
death of her husband, to which we have already referred. 

In June, 1735, the Massachusetts General Court, granted to Samuel King 
and others, in consideration ‘‘of their sufferings” in the expedition to Canada 
in the year 1690, the township of Lyndeborough, and about one third of Wilton 
on the north side, under the name of Salem Canada. In this part of Wilton, 
in June, 1739, was the first settlement made. The first settlers were Ephraim 
and Jacob Putnam, and John Dale, who removed to this place from Danvers, 
Mass. In 1749, the Masonion proprietors made a grant of the rest of the 
town under certain conditions, to forty-six persons. The grantees had it laid 
out, and annexed to a part of Salem Canada, and called No. 2. It was incor- 
porated June 25, 1762, under the name of Wilton, a name probably derived 
from an ancient borough in Wiltshire, England ; and the first town-meeting 
was held July 27, 1762, twenty-three years after the first settlement. Before 
the Revolution, a range of lots, half a mile wide was set off to Temple, and 
thus the town finally assumed its present size and shape. Improvements of 
all kinds were slow and gradual. ‘The first settlers went to Dunstable to mill ; 
and when Sheppard’s mills in Milford, seven miles distant, were built, it was so 
great a convenience that it was hardly thought less of than a modern railroad. 
The first grist-mill in Wilton, was built by Deacon Samuel Greele, of Notting- 
ham West. ‘The first saw-mill was near Philip Putnam’s, on the North Stream 
(Stony Brook). The second grist and saw-mill was Hutchinson’s, at the east 
village. ‘hese were all the grist-mills erected before the Revolution. The 
roads were at first little more than foot-paths marked by spotted trees. For a 
long time there were apprehensions of danger from the Indians ; Wilton seems 
never to have been a fixed residence for them, but merely a hunting-ground. 
They, however, lived along the Merrimack, and in time of hostility, or when 
hostility was feared, the first settlers went into garrison. This continued about 
ten years. One garrison was in Milford, the other in Lyndeborough, near where 
Ephraim Putnam settled. The Ecclesiastical History of our New England 
towns, has always been of great interest and importance, and it must be grati- 
fying to all whose native place is Wilton, that the means for religious improve- 
ment have ever been carefully provided by its inhabitants. 

When the town was first laid out, one share of two hundred acres was’ set 
apart for the first minister, and another for the support of the ministry. There 
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had been occasional preaching here most of the time ; and from the records 
it appears that at least two persons had been invited to settle; but the first 
minister actually installed was Mr. Jonathan Livermore, who was ordained 
December 14, 1763, on the same day a church was formed consisting of eight 
male members. Mr. Livermore was minister thirteen years and resigned. It 
may be mentioned as an interesting fact, that there were only two families in 
town during his ministry whose children were not baptised. ‘The first meeting- 
house was built in 1752. It was used twenty-one years and then taken down. 
The second one was built during the ministry of Mr. Livermore. ‘They com- 
menced raising it in September, 1773. Such things were conducted differently 
then from what they are now, and was considered a work of two 
days. People came from distant towns to see the spectacle, and great 
preparations were made. A committee of the town appointed the rais- 
ers, and ample provisions were made to entertain strangers. The morn- 
ing dawned amid all the glories of that beautiful season, and people 
from all parts came in great numbers. Some came on foot, and some prac- 
tised the method, unknown to modern days, of riding and tying; others were 
on horseback with their wives or sisters behind onapillion. It was an occasion 
of universal expectation. The timbers were all prepared, the workmen ready, 
and the master-workman full of the dignity of his office, issuing his orders to 
his aids. All went on prosperously. ‘The good cheer, the excitement of the 
work, the crowd of spectators, men looking on, women telling the news, boys 
playing their various games, all made it a scene of generalrejoicing. The sides 
of the house were already up, and also a part of the roof at the east end of 
the building. One of the raisers from Lyndeborough, Capt. Bradford, had 
brought over his wife, whom he left on account of illness at the house of Mr. 
Baldwin, while he went on to take part in the work. Having to pass along the 
centre of the building, he observed that the middle beam, extending across 
the centre of the church, was not properly supported. A post was under the 
centre, but it was worm-eaten and was already beginning to yield and give way 
underthepressure. Inraisingthe middle part of the roof, the weight of the work- 
men would come on this beam, which was evidently not strong enough to bear 
up the timbers and men. He immediately ascended to the roof and informed 
the master-workman, who, being made over confident by the success thus far, 
replied that if he was afraid he could go home, that they’ wanted no cowards 
there. Indignant at the reply Capt. Bradford went down and started off for 
his wife, with the intention of returning home. Before reaching Mr. Baldwins 
he looked back, and saw the men swarming upon the unsupported beam. 
They were raising up with much exertion and shouts of direction and encour- 
agement the beams and rafters, when suddenly he saw the frame already erected 
tremble, the men shrink back aghast ; the building seemed to rock for a moment 
to and fro, then all, timbers and tools and men, rushed down together in one 
mingled mass. The crash was so loud as to be heard nearly a mile. For a 
moment all was silent, then the air was filled with groans, and out-cries, and 
shrieks of terror. Of the fifty-three men who fell with the frame, three were 
instantly killed, two died shortly afterward, and most of the others were more or 
less mangled and wounded. To understand the impression that the event made 
at the time, it must be remembered that the whole population of the town was 
less than five hundred. At a fast which was kept, Mr. Livermore preached from 
the text, which then must have been peculiarly impressive: “ Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” ‘The event furnished a subject 
for one of the native poets, and the following memorable stanzas were familiarly 
sung by the young ladies of the town, as they carded and spun by their 
firesides :-— 
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. 
In seventeen hundred seventy-three, 
September, seventh day. 
In Wilton did Almighty God, 
His anger there display. 


A very great collection met, 
The meeting-house to raise, 
Wherein to speak God’s Holy Word, 
Also to sing his praise. 


God did their labor prosper in 
Erecting of the frame. 

Until it was almost complete, 
And joyful they became. 


They thought the worst was past and gone, 
And they were bold and brave; 

Poor souls they did but little think, 
‘They were so near the grave. 


All of a sudden broke a beam 
And let down fifty-three ; 

Full twenty-seven feet they fell 
A shocking sight to see. 


Much timber with these men did fall 
And edged tools likewise ; 

All in a heap together lay, 
With groanes and bitter cries. 


Some lay fast bleeding on the ground, 
All bathed in crimson gore, 

Crying to Jesus, strong to save, 
His merey to implore. 


Some lay with broken shoulder bones 
And some with broken arms; 

Others lay senseless on the ground 
With divers other harms. 


One in an instant then did pass 
Through deaths dark shadowy way, 
Who now is in the realms of woe, 
Or in Eternal day. 


‘wo more in a few minutes space 

* Did bid this world adieu, 

Who are forsaken of their God 
Or with his chosen few. 


The remainder of this poem was not preserved, though it is probable that it 
went on to describe the sufferings of the wounded ard mangled. After many 
mishaps the church was finally completed near the end of the year 1774, and 
dedicated the next January, when Mr. Livermore preached a sermon from the 
text: “But who am I and what is my people, that we should be able to 
offer so willingly after this sort.” In July, 1804, the house was struck 
with lightning, and the middle part at the end rent from top to bottom. In 
former days, before people had become so delicate and luxurious as now, there 
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was no fire in the church in winter. The older men chose to have it under- 
stood that their zeal kept them warm ; while the young men, fearing perhaps 
lest their reputation for hardihood might suffer in the eyes of the gentler sex, 
would not confess that they were to be made to feel cold by any weather. 
But it has been intimated that there were lads, who when the thermometer was 
at zero, by the middle of the afternoon sermon, were ready, after some mis- 
givings, to give up their reputation for zeal and pride of sex, for the chance of 
holding their fingers for a few moments over their mothers foot-stove. 

Many of the town papers relating to the affairs of Wilton during the war of 
the Revolution, have been lost. An examination of those remaining prove, 
that nearly every able-bodied man belonging in the town, was out in the war, 
and either did service personally, or hired another to fill his place for a longer 
or shorter period. Wilton was represented in the battle of Bunker Hill, and a 
large number of her men were in the army at Cambridge. It is known that 
at least eight, and probably more, were in the battle of Bennington, one of 
whom, Ebenezer Perry, was killed. Eleven of those that were lost, died in 
the campaign of 1776, in the north-western army. Two died at New York 
about the time of the battle of White Plains, and two at Valley Forge. Others 
were wounded, but it is not known that more than one was killed in battle. 
An anecdote is related which shows the spirit that prevailed. A young man 
came to the muster-master (Maj. Abiel Abbot,) to be enrolled for the army. 
but was found not so tall as the law requiretl. He insisted on being measured 
again, and it being with the same result, in his passionate disappointment, he 
burst into tears. He was, however, finally enrolled, on the ground that zeal 
and courage were of more value in a soldier, than an inch more or less, in 
height. In 1777, Ichabod Perry, enlisted for during the war. ‘The first three 
years men who enlisted in 1777, were Humphrey Cram, David Hazleton, 
William Burton, Asa Lewis, Uriah Ballard, Joseph Grey, Christopher Martin, 
Nehemiah Holt, Amos Holt, William Pettengill and William A. Hawkins. 
The following are names of those who died in the Revolutionary service, 
William Burton, Valley Forge, 1778; Asa Cram, Jonathan Grey, Jeremiah 
Holt, Amos Holt, Soloman Holt, James Holden, John Honey, James Hutchin- 
son, Joseph Lewis, Lieut. Samuel Pettengill, Benj. Pettengill, his son, Ebenezer 
Perry, Ebenezer Perry 2d, Jonas Perry, Caleb Putnam, Peter Putnam, Josiah 
Parker, Asa Pierce, Isaac Russell, Nurss Sawyer, Archilays Wilkins, Jr. 

During the ten years following the Revolution, the average price of wheat 
was one dollar and a half a bushel; rye one dollar, and corn seventy-five 
cents. The usual wages of a hired man on a farm were from forty to fifty 
dollars a year, while those employed only during the haying season were given 
forty cents a day. A letter written by Dr. Abiel Abbot in 1839, he being in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age to Ephraim Peabody, contains a minute and 
vivied picture of the early customs ofthe town. He says: “As I have so good 
an opportunity to send to you, I will not neglect it; and it being Sunday 
evening, I will say a word about Sunday of olden times. On Saturday evening 
the work of the week was finished. My father, after washing and putting on a 
skillet of water, would get his razor and soap, sit down by the fire and take off 
his beard ; after which he would take his Bible, sometimes some other book. 
My mother, after washing the potatoes &c., and preparing the Sunday food, 
used to make hasty pudding for supper, which was eaten in milk, or that want- 
ing, with butter and molasses. The little children were then put to bed early 
in the evening. My father read a chapter in the Bible and offered a prayer, 
soon after which the younger part of the family and the hired help went to 
bed ; indeed, the family every night went to their rest soon after supper, especial- 
ly in summer. Saturday night and Sunday, and Sunday night, a perfect still- 
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ness, no play going on, no laughing. Those of us who were old enough 
took the Testament, or learned the catechism or a hymn, and read in the 
Testament or Primer to father or mother ; in the morning for breakfast, we had 
bread and milk ; when this failed, bean and corn porridge was the substitute. 
Sometime after the Revolutionary war, for Sunday morning, tea and toast were 
used. As we lived at a distance from meeting, those who walked set out 
pretty soon after nine o’clock, and those who rode on horseback were obliged 
to start soon after. The roads and pole bridges were very bad, and the horse 
always carried double, and often a child in the mothers lap, and sometimes 
another on the pommel of the saddle before the father. All went to meeting, 
except some one to keep house and take care of the children whe could not 
take care of themselves. The one that staid at home was instructed when to 
put the pudding, pork, and vegetables into the pot for supper after meeting. 
Those who went to meeting used to put into their pockets for dinner, some 
short-cake, or doughnuts and cheese. We used to get home from meeting at 
four o’clock, often much later. Immediately the women set the table and the 
men took care of the horses, and in winter, the cattle &c. In the short days 
it would often be sundown before, or soon after we got home. The sled with 
oxen was often used for meeting when the snow was deep, or by those who 
did not keep a horse. After supper the children and younger part of the 
family were called together and read in the ‘Testament and Primer, and if there 
was time, said their catechism (the Assembly’s), and some short hymns and 
prayers. No work was performed except what was deemed absolutely necessa- 
ry, the dishes for breakfast and supper being left unwashed until Monday. 
Every person in the town, able to go to meeting, went, and if there were any 
absent it was noticed, and it was supposed that sickness was the reason. If 
any one was absent three or four Sundays, tithing-man would make them a visit ; 
this, however was a rare case. The Sabbath was not unpleasant to me, early 
habit I suppose, rendered the restraint by no means irksome ; I do not recollect 
feeling gloomy, or disposed to play, or wishing Sunday was gone, or would not 
come. Now what more shall I say? a word about schools. These were poor 
enough, we used to read, spell, write and cipher, after a sort. Our teachers 
were not taught. The Primer, Dilworth’s Spelling Book, and the Bible, were 
the books. No arithmetic, the ciphering being from the master’s manuscript. 
My father became sensible that the schools were useless, and in the winter of 
1782, hired Mr. John Abbot, who was then a sophomore in college, to teach a 
month or five weeks in his vacation, and invited the district to send their chil- 
dren gratis. This gave a new complexion to the schools in the South District, 
and for a number of years after qualified teachers were employed about eight 
weeks in winter, usually scholars from college. Soon after the improvement 
in the South District, some of the other districts followed in the same course. 
To this impulse, I think, we may impute the advance of Wilton before the 
neighboring towns in education, good morals and sound theology. I venerate 
my father and mother, more than for anything else, for their anxiety and sacri- 
fice to give their children the best eclucation, literary and religious, in their 
power.” 

The inhabitants of Wilton have ever been characterized as a peaceful, relig- 
ious and law-abiding people. Her ministers and teachers have always had 
the good of all at heart, and their labors have not been in vain. Many years 
of toil, of suffering and misfortune were required in the formation of the 
present prosperous and happy town, and the battles with fire and water were 
of themselves, sufficient to deaden the ambition of mankind. But the Wiltoni- 
ans recognize no disaster as very overwhelming, and as each catastrophe has 
come upon’ them, they have bravely put the shoulder to the wheel, and fairly 
insisted upon the high position they occupy to-day, 
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WILTON IN 1880. 


The Wilton of 1880, is a town of 1748 inhabitants, and is one of the most 
important manufacturing towns in the State. It was among the first to recover 
from the business depression ; and the various wares it produces find a ready 
market. ‘The sale of milk is one of the leading industries, two car-loads being 
shipped every morning. The East Village is the business portion of the town ; 
and along Main street are many fine blocks where nearly every kind of trade is 
plied, while upon the hills upon either side of the river are fine residences. 
The neat and tidy appearance of the homes, bespeak an amount of solid 
comfort within ; an:l the general appearance of the town on this bright October 
morning, forms an extremely pleasing picture. The roaring river bubbles and 
foams beneath the busy wheels, then flows calmly and tranquilly on in its beaten 
path. Through the pale-blue heavens feathery clouds are being wafted on 
fanciful voyages, and the golden sun reflects its splendor among the branches 
of the forest trees, when leaves are tinted in all the glorious colors of Autumn, 


CHURCHES, 


The First Congregational Church in Wilton, was embodied, and the first 
pastor, Rev. Jonathan Livermore, ordained December 14, 1763. The Second 
Congregational Society, and the only one of that denomination now existing, 
was formed July 18, 1823. The meeting-house was built in 1829; dedicated 
in January, 1830; and had for its first pastor, Rev. William Richardson. Rev. 
A. E. Tracey is the present pastor, and the church is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. There are two prosperous Unitarian societies in the town, that at the 
East village being the largest. This church was very fortunate in securing the 
Rev. J. J. Twiss as its pastor. That gentleman has in every way added interest 
to the society, and by his able sermons and purity of life, taught many practi- 
cal lessons for which his congregation will never cease to render thanks. The 
Baptist Society was formed in April, 1817, Rev. Ezra Wilmarth was the first 
regularly installed pastor, and the church has sustained a prominent position. 
Its present pastor, J. H. Lemerd, is a gentleman of fine abilities. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


The firm of D. Whiting and Sons, has been long and favorably known as man- 
ufacturers and dealers in a variety of products. ‘They are the largest milk 
dealers in the State, and ship three car-loads of that commodity daily to Boston. 
Their cheese and butter factory is conducted upon a large scale, twenty-five of 
the former and from three to four hundred pounds of the latter being made 
every day. They also deal largely in lumber for the manufacture of barrel 
staves and box shooks, the latter being for the firm of B. T. Babbitt and Co., 
soap makers. All the coal sold in the town passes through their hands, five 
hundred tons being their average yearly sales. They keep from five to eight 
hundred hogs ; and run a grist-mill which grinds two hundred bushels of corn 
a day, and sell an immense amount of flour, and grain. At the manufactory of 
Hopkins and French, near by, portable writing desks and fancy boxes of all 
kinds are made. They employ six hands, and a visit to their sample-room is 
convincing proof of the neatness and durability of their work. 

The Newell M’f’g Co., are large manufacturers of carpet yarns. D. Warner 
and Co.’s mills, produces animmense amount of cotton yarn and twine annually. 
P. H. Putnam has a furniture manufactory ; and D. H. Cragin has plenty to do 
in supplying the trade with wooden wares and toys, 
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MERCHANTS. 


Among the leading merchants is D. C. Proctor, who occupies the depot 
store and is the largest dealer in hisline. It would be useless to attempt an enu- 
meration of the commodities which he has on sale, for besides the tiers of flour, 
bags of grain and countless bales and boxes piled about the store, he has hun- 
dreds of articles necessary to human comfort and happiness stowed behind the 
counters. C. L. Tarbell also has a fine line of groceries and country produce, 
as has also Mr. George A. Carter. At the clothing house of G. W. Wallace 
may be found all the new goods of the season. Mr. F. P. Kent’s cigars and 
choice brands of “the leaf” are luxuries which the consumer can always 
appreciate ; he has also a commodious livery stable stocked with fine animals. 
Mr. C. H. Ham, located in Freeman’s block, is manufacturer and wholesale 
and retail dealer in boots and shoes. Mrs. S. M. Smith supplies the wants of 
the ladies with millinery work and fancy goods. 

There are two dentists in Wilton, Dr. E. Wood and Dr. F. M. Pevey; Dr. 
Wood also has an office in Milford. Numerous other firms and business houses 
are scattered throughout the town which always has a lively appearance. 
Wilton possesses a feature which is wanting in many New Hampshire towns of 
its size, viz: a first-class hotel, new, spacious, with large airy rooms and a 
cusine unrivalled in this section of the State, it proves a very haven of rest 
and refreshment to the traveller, and a delightful home for the summer tourist. 
The genial proprietors, Messrs. S. N. Center and Son, possess the happy faculty 
of making people comfortable, and the traveling public show their appreciation 
of their efforts by a generous patronage. ‘The same gentlemen also carry on an 
extensive trade in groceries, boots, shoes and dry goods. They occupy in 
this branch two large stores adjoining the hotel. Their block is two hundred 
feet long, three stories in height, and situated in one of the most desirable 
quarters of the town. 


MILFORD. 


After leaving Wilton, the Souhegan pursues a torturous course through miles 
of fertile valleys and enjoys a well earned respite from toil, until it is once more 
called into requisition at Milford. Here the old story is told again amid the 
whirring of machinery and spiteful buzz of circular saws. The citizens of 
Milford expect their visitors to admire first the natural advantages and facilities 
of the village, and secondly, the taste displayed in the erection of the new 
town-house ; and certainly no one endowed with ordinary judgment and having 
an eye for symmetry, could dispute the claim or withhold his praise of the archi- 
tectural beauty of the edifice. Situated upon the corner of two streets and 
facing the common, it forms the central object in many of the best views of 
the town, and its usefulness in a variety of ways can hardly be over estimated. 
It contains a large and elegart hall; the post-office, and a number of fine 
stores. H.H. Barber and Adams and Wallace are located here, the former 
commanding an extensive trade ir: dry and fancy goods, carpets, and paper-hang- 
ing. Mr. Barber is one of the most enterprising merchants of the town, 
and a better appointed store is not to be found in the State. Adamsand Wallace 
do a large grocery business and have won deserved popularity in that line. 
Mrs. J. A. Wheeler occupies a store just north of the town-house, in which she 
has a fair assortment of books, stationary, and chromos. Opposite is a wooden 
block containing a number of stores, including those of S. C. Coburn, dealer in 
boots and shoes, and H. F. Warren, in furnishing goods. Mr. Eben Batchelder, 
so long and favorably known, still continues a prosperous dry goods business, 
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established more than twenty-five years ago. These and many other firms, in 
various branches, go to make up the commercial importance of Milford, which 
is a trade.centre of this section. In contradistinction to most of the places in 
the valley of the Souhegan, Milford boasts of no antiquity and will not celebrate 
its centennial until 1894. For its origin it is indebted to a genuine outburst of 
human nature in the form of dissatisfaction, which took place in the old town 
of Monson. That ancient, now extinct town was incorporated April 1, 1746, 
and was bounded on the north by the Souhegan river and south by Hollis. Its 
corporate existence lasted for twenty-four years, during which time, it regular- 
ly held annual town-méetings, elected its town clerks, selectmen, tithingmen, 
hogreeves and other town officers, but there is no evidence that it ever had a 
school-house, meeting-house, or a “learned orthodox ”’ or other minister. The 
only public structure ever owned by the town was a pound built for the con- 
finement of disorderly cattle. At the first town-meeting held in May, 1746, it 
was voted to build a pound and also buy a suitable “ book to record votes in, 
and other things as the town shall see fit.” The people of Monson, however, 
like their neighbors of Hollis do not at anytime seem to have been well con- 
tent with their chartered boundries. Several expedients in different years came 
before the annual meetings proposing changes in the chartered limits, some of 
them favoring additions to its territory, others a division of it in various ways. 
Among the rest was a proposal adopted at the March meeting in 1760, to annex 
the land on the south side of Monson to Hollis, and to petition the governor 
and council for such part of Souhegan west, to be added to Monson as would 
be sufficient to maintain the Gospel and other incidental charges. Again in 
1761, the town voted to set off a mile and a half on the southto Hollis. This 
last was passed to favor a petition of Hollis to the General Court for the like 
purpose. After this date all questions looking to a change in the boundaries 
of the town seems to have rested until 1770, when the people of Monson 
having abandoned all hope of maintaining preaching, or of “settling the 
Gospel among them,” petitioned the General Court to put a final end to their 
unhappy and troubled corporate life by a repeal of their charter. In this peti- 
tion they gave as a reason the barreness of the soil about the centre of the 
town, and their inability to establish the gospel or even to build a meeting- 
house. The consent of Hollis to accept of two miles in width of the south 
side of the suppliant town, and of Amherst, all the residue, having been obtain- 
ed, an Act was passed by the General Court in 1770, dividing Monson by a 
line extending east and west passing very near its centre, annexing the south 
part to Hollis and the north to Amherst. 

In 1794, the town of Milford was incorporated, the Act chartering it being 
entitled: ‘An act to incorporate the south-westerly part of Amherst, the north- 
westerly part of Hollis, the Mile Slip and Duxbuy school farm into a town. 
Milford as incorporated included a small part of Amherst, north of the 
Souhegan, much the largest portion of that part of the old town of Monson, 
which was ceded to Amherst in 1770, all of the Mile Slip not included in 
Raby, with the Duxbuy school farm, and an area of one thousand acres taken 
from Hollis. ‘Thus it will be seen that Monson after having been carved into 
many slices and served up in a variety of ways, was finally collected, moulded 
into a different form, given another name, and in its new dress graces one of 
the most beautiful spots on the Souhegan river. 
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JAMES . PATTEN. 


BY REV. C. W. WALLACE, D. D. 


ON. Matthew Patten was born in Ireland in 1719, and came with his 

father’s family to this country in 1728, settling in Londonderry. Ten 
years later he removed to that part of Souhegan East, afterwards incorporated 
as the town of Bedford, N. H. He was a man of distinction, filling many 
important offices. He married Elisabeth McMurphy of Londonderry, and 
they had eleven children, the fifth being James, the subject of this sketch. 
He was born in Bedford, about 1753. 

Of his early life little is known. From that little, however, it appears that 
he was very unlike his honored father. He was an easy-going sort of a man, 
who did not like hard work. Yet united with his indolent disposition, was a 
remarkable spirit of adventure. He scorned to walk in beaten paths, was ever 
allured by a bright future, and although, like the rainbow it fled at his approach, 
he pursued it still. 

Some incidents in his career, as they illustrate the trials of the early pioneer 
life, may be worthy of record. A call signed by Gen. Rufus Putnam, who was 
a native of Sutton, Mass., was issued early in 1786, inviting all those interested 
in establishing a colony in Ohio, to send delegates to Boston. ‘The convention 
met in that town the first of March, the same year, and what was known as the 
Ohio Company was organized. Subsequently, an application was made to 
Congress for the purchase of 1,500,000 acres of land, and nearly 1,000,000 
was procured at 66} cents per acre. 

On the 7th of April, 1788, the first company of emigrants from New Eng- 
land arrived at the mouth of the Muskingum, and there where its waters 
mingle with those of the Ohio, they laid out the city of Marietta, naming it 
in honor of Marie Antoinette. This was the first European settlement in what 
is now the great State of Ohio. 

In that company were several families from Bedford and its neighborhood, 
and among them was James Patten. He was then about thirty-five years of 
age and unmarried, which bachelor condition remained through life. 

How he made that long journey from New Hampshire to Ohio, we are not 
informed. It is fair to presume, however, that it was on horseback. At any 
rate many years after, when he returned to visit the home of his childhood, he 
made the journey both ways in that manner. How much has steam accom- 
plished to annihilate time and space ! 

How the pioneer occupied his time for a vear or two after his settlement on 
the Muskingum, we are not informed. He evidently was a very delinquent 
correspondent. In a letter dated June 13, 1789, addressed to James Patter- 
son, one of the company at Marietta, his father says: “I have earnestly 
expected a letter from James before this time.” 

December 1, 1790, the father acknowledges the receipt of a letter from his 
son, and in his reply gives him many items of information, which. no doubt, 
would be of great interest to one so far from home. © He informs him that at 
the last March meeting, “We voted to use Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns in 
public worship,” and that “ Rev. Mr. Pickles read the psalm or hymn before 
the singing.” This marks the period of the change from lining the hymn to 
eiliag u. HH: also writes: “ Ensign Patterson informs me that he thought 
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you wanted a fine shirt which he proposed to carry. We have no linen at 
present, of which to make one. We called on Robert Spear for the linen, for 
he is owing you, but as he had none, he offered to send his own shirt. This, 
however, was so much worn and patched, fit only to make baby things, it was 
thought not best to take it.” 


The following paper, dated Bedford, July 4, 1791, was drafted by Matthew 
Patten :— 


**Whereas my son, James Patten. who was said to have been killed by the 
Indians up the Muskingum. the second of January last. of whom I have received 
information by Mr. Isaac Choate of Leicester in the County of Worcester: That 
he and my son and three others were taken pr‘soners by the Delaware Indians, on 
the said second of January, who were all taken to an Indian town about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant from Detroit. where, he was parted from my son the 
27th of said January. the day they arrived at said town. being twenty-five days on 
their march, being stripped almost as naked as they were born, in that inclement 
season of the year, besides being much beat and abused. Mr. Choate further in- 
forms me that he supposes my son may be purchased from the Indians for one 
hundred dollars. And being moved by paternal affection as well as humanity, I 
have used my utmost endeavors to borrow the money, but have not been able to 
procure it nor any part of it. And being advised by a number of my good neigh- 
bors to raise the money by subscription: These are therefore to pray for the assist- 
ance of all my friends and neighbors to advance to me such sums as they please, 
to enable me to redeem my son out of the hands of his cruel savage enemies, whose 
tender mercies are cruelties, hereby assuring every person who may advance any 
money to me for the redemption of my son, that they shall be paid the sum they 
advance in money as soon as it is in my power to do it, with the sincere, hearty 


thanks of your humble suppliant. 
MATTHEW PATTEN.” 


Here follow the names of thirty-seven “friends and neighbors” with sub- 
scriptions, in sums varying from one shilling two pence to six shillings. This 
not being sufficient to meet the demand, another paper was circulated, the 
whole amount was raised and placed in the hands of Mr. Isaac Choate, and 
the following receipt was given :— 


** Received of Matthew Patten, Esq.. of Bedford. New Hampshire, ninety-three 
dollars which we promise to appropriate in the following manner, viz. : to take the 
same and carry it and deliver it to Capt. Ephraim Sanford of Montreal or Samuel 
Choate of Detroit for to be laid out in purchasing James Patten, a prisoner with 
the Delaware Indians and take a receipt for the same, the necessary expenses to 
Montreal and back again to be taken out of the above sum. Incase we should fail 
in the performance of the same, we engage to be answerable for the above sum, 


accidents accepted. 
ISAAC CHOATE, JR., 
ISAAC CHOATE. 
Leicester, July 29, 1791. 


Attest: DANTEL CONVERS, 
JONATHAN CHOATE, 
ROBERT PATTEN. 


Mr. Sandford succeeded in purchasing the prisoner for the sum of seventy 
dollars, the remainder of the amount contributed having been used to defray 
expenses. 

After his liberation, Mr. Patten returned to his home in Ohio, but soon after 
made a settlement at Belpre, a few miles down the Ohio River from Marietta. 
There he became the owner of a farm, and was also interested in the building 
of a toll bridge across “ Duck Creek” in which he had four shares of fifty 
dollars each. 
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In September, 1814, he wrote that he expected to be at Bedford, N. H., the 
next summer, and in 1817, his friends at the West wrote to him, cirecting their 
letters to that town. He returned to Ohio in the spring of 1818, with the 
purpose, evidently, of disposing of his property there and coming back to New 
Hampshire to spend the remainder of his days. This purpose, however, was 
never fulfilled. From letters which passed between him and friends, we learn 
that his pecuniary circumstances were such that he was never able to do so. 

A letter dated “Decatur, Washington County, Ohio, March 4, 1827,” 
written to his brother David Patten at Bedford, says James died at Belpre the 
previous January of * old age and some fever,” “ after an illness of one week,” 
and that his property would not amount to five dollars after his funeral 
expenses were paid. 

Correspondence covering a period from 1788 to 1818, marks some of the 
changes which have taken place in our country since that time. 

The financial results of Mr. Patten’s life were not unlike that of the majority 
of pioneers of that day, but they laid foundations upon which others have built 
with abundant success. 

Then it required about thirty days to make the journey from New Hamp- 
shire to Marietta, Ohio; now the same journey may be performed in fewer 
hours, to say nothing of the difference in fatigue and expense between horse- 
back riding and traveling in palace cars. 

In Marietta in 1801, wheat was worth “ four and sixpence ” per bushel ; corn, 
two shillings per bushel ; rye, three shillings ; beef, by the hundred, eighteen 
shillings; pork, by the hundred, twenty-one shillings; and flour, by the 
barrel, thirty-six shillings. Considering the difference in the value of money 
those prices were very much higher than now. 

The greatest change, however, seems to be in the mode of communication. 
When Mr. Patten and his company first went to Marietta, there was no Post 
Office there, nor at Bedford, N. H. At first, letters were sent by private con- 
veyance. In one of his letters, Mr. Patten says he has not received a letter 
from his friends at Bedford for three years. When he wrote by mail, he 
directed his letters to Amherst, and in one case to Concord. In jJune, 1817, 
we find a letter from Mr. Patten written at Belpre, and directed to Bedford 
Post Office, and still after this his letters were directed to Amherst Post Office, 
until September, 1823, when they were directed to Bedford, and from that 
time onward. The letter of this last date was directed to “‘ David Patten, Esq., 
Bedford, N. H.,” “to the care of the post-master,” mailed at Belpre, O., Sept. 
2, and received at Bedford, Sept. 28, postage twenty-five cents. It was written 
on a very coarse sheet of foolscap, folded without envelope, and sealed with a 
red wafer. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE’S LAMENT. 


BY MARY H. 


The summer sun with stately grace 
Had risen till his radiant face 
Hung o’er the western sky. 
The sultry air was still;—no breeze 
Crept up to rustle through the trees ; 
The landscape all in languid ease 
Lay sleeping ‘neath the eye. 


All faint and weary with the heat, 
I sought a quiet, cool retreat 

Among the Crystal Hills; 
Where, resting on the mossy ground, 
By cool, green shadows hedged around, 
I listened to the lulling sound 

Of distant mountain rills. 


The partridge-vine and pale twin-flower 

Were carpet-woven through that bower, 
With many a fern thereby; 

A fallen tree before me lay, 

And just beyond, a little way, 

A craggy height rose, lichen gray, 
Against the glimmering sky. 


WHEELER. 


The quiet hour, the grateful shade. 

‘The murmur by the waters made, 
Conspired to charm the air; 

Or did the elves and sprites that dwell 

In hidden nooks of wooded dell 

Around me weave their mystic spell 
While idly dreaming there? 


I saw above the rocky height 
A queenly form appear in sight, 

In shadowy raiment clad. 
The regal face and calm, clear eye 
Looked ever onward through the sky, 
As if intent on purpose high, 

But all the face was sad. 


I heard a voice of deep, low tone, 

Like oak leaves by the night-breeze blown 
When all around is still, 

These mellow accents seem to flow 

In sw: ying cadence to and fro, 

And every word, breathed e’er so low, 
Would through the silence thrill. 


‘* Greenly all my fields are growing, and my silvery streams are flowing 
Down the daisy-dimpled meadows, through my valleys to the sea, 
All my woods are green and tender, glowing in the sun-light’s splendor, 
While the breeze-inviting shadows underlie each shrub and tree. 


*:To the northward, crowned in glory. stand my mountains, grim and hoary, 
Granite-ribbed and granite-crested, with their foreheads to the sky. 
Where the forests dark are leaning o’er the valleys intervening, 
Sylvan lakes, all silver-breasted, mirror-like in beauty lie. 


‘*On my slopes to southward leading, fearlessly the flocks are feeding, 
And beneath my lowland willows quiet reigneth evermore, 
While with never-ceasing motion the old mystery-loving ocean 
“Rolls his anthem-bearing billows on my echo-haunted shore. 


‘““There are pleasant, sheltered places hidden ’mid my mountain mazes ; 
There are bold and craggy ledges, where the eagle rests her wing; 
There are cascades loudly brawling and deep rivers hoarsely falling ; 
There are darkly-shaded hedges where the timid thrushes sing. 


‘* Steamers on my lakes are sailing, with their cloud-vails backward trailing, 
In and out between my islands, green as those of fairy tales; 
While the rail-cars, onward steaming, find an echo to their screaming 
In the hamlets on my highlands and the cities in my vales. 
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* Strangers come in days of leisure, traveling through my lands for pleasure, 
Climbing up my rugged mountains, to their summits steep and bare; 
Gazing far. with eyes admiring, and with voices never tiring, 
Praising all my pearly fountains and my pure and bracing air. 


‘* But my children, loved so dearly, they whose voices rang so clearly 
Through my woods and o‘er my waters and along each mountain side ; 
They who sported ‘mid my flowers. learned love’s lessons in my bowers, 
Bravest sons and fairest daughters, they are scattered far and wide. 


‘** Basking in the faded glory of the lands of ancient story, 
Searching o’er the buried treasures of a long forgotten race, 
*Mid the famous or the lowly, find they aught so pure and holy 
As the simple loves and pleasures clust’ring round their native place? 


** Find they, on the western prairies, or amid the guld-veined quarries, 
Warmer hearts or kindlier faces than they left upon my strand? 
Are there ties more true and tender that thus lightly they surrender 
All the old familiar places hallowed by their household band? 


‘* When the Sabbath bells are pealing are no dreams around them stealing— 
Dreams of Sabbaths, calm and holy, ‘mid the scenes their childhood knew, 
When the very sky seemed blending with the earnest prayers ascending, 
While the golden sun went slowly up the tranquil, cloudless blue? 


‘**In the crowded streets of strangers, toiling on ’mid cares and dangers, 
Through the roar of nearer noises and the far off busy hum, 
Hear they not my trout-brooks falling and my breezy shade-trees calling, 
With their loving, luring voices, ever calling, *Come, O, come’? 


**Come. O, come, for even gladness wears a look akin to sadness, 
And a plaintive strain is throbbing through the wild-bird’s song of glee. 
In the sunlight’s golden glimmer, one may trace a farewell shimmer, 
And too tear-like is the dropping of the dew-drop from the tree. 


** Come, for others now are straying where your little feet were playing ; 
Many a ruined roof is falling where a bright home used to be; 
‘Tangled weed and brier are creeping where your kindred dead are sleeping ; 
Hear me, day and night I'm calling. come, my children, come to me!” 
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STRAY BITS BOUND INTO A SHEAF. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HERE is a village in New Hampshire which has produced twenty-six 

editors, and it was in allusion to this circumstance, that a pious old deacon 

thus remarked: “ Yes, there were twenty-six of ’em but as they’ve all left town, 
I reckon the Lord wou’t lay it up again us.” 


A visitor at Marshfield, Daniel Webster’s country residence, records with 
admiration the fact that he found a superb wood-fire in the great statesman’s 
library at an early hour in the morning. Triumphantly he drew the inference 
that the great expounder had been spending the morning there while the family 
still clung to the pillow. We think the assertion of the statesman’s early habits 
is, by such inference, “ not proven.”’ It is related that when a boy in New 
Hampshire, being trundled off with his brother Ezekiel early to bed, there 
arose between the two, an argument upon some statement in the Farmer’s 
Almanac. The boys rose and went down, half naked as they were, to settle 
the point in dispute by the light of a pine knot, at the kitchen fire. If Daniel 
Webster learned thus early the advantage of artificial light in the dark hours, 
and obtained it under difficulties, it is hardly to be supposed that, as a habit, 
he turned off the gas at sundown, and took the first beams of light at ‘* sun-up ” 
instead. 


In the early part of the present century, up among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, a young collegiate of remarkable attainments and promise, formed an 
attachment for a young lady of much beauty and worth. Timid and retiring 
as he always was through his long life, he never made known his love. She 
however was not unaware of his unexpressed attachment. Time and events 
separated them. Like the subjects of Whittier’s beautiful ‘‘ Maud Muller,” 
each married another. Subsequently the student became a professor in one of 
our foremost New England colleges. His talents were of a high and extraordi- 
nary order. His genius and learning found vent in philosophical and other 
works, which speedily found their way into the English-speaking colleges and 
academies of the two continents, and through translations. into the universities 
of France and Germany. At last the weight of years compelled him to give 
up the duties of his professorship; the partner of his honors and toils had 
gone to rest. A white-haired man, he took his staff and wandered off on a— 
to him—long journey into a distant city of a distant State. Amidst all the 
cares and labors of more than half a century, there was an object that he had 
never forgotten for a single day ; the object of his first love up among the hills 
of New Hampshire. In that distant city, that object was still living, a silver- 
haired widow. He called at her home ; their recognition of each other was 
as instant and mutual as was that of the Highlander and the lassie a half a 
century before. The interview was long, and to them, touchingly interesting. 
At last the man rose to leave. To those who knew the venerable professor, 
his dignity, his reserve, and his bashtulness, what follows will seem passing 
strange. ‘Taking the venerable lady by the hand, for the first and last time in 
his life, looking her tenderly in the face and calling her by her Christian name, 
he said: “I have a favor to ask of you, will you grant me a kiss?” The re- 
quest was granted. Their lips met with all the fervency, if not the passion of 
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youth, while tears streamed down their aged cheeks. They separated, and a 
few months later both had passed over the river. The story relates to 
Professor Thomas C. Upham, of Bowdoin College. 


A curious law was enacted by the Legislature of New Hampshire, when 
this State was a province. It was passed in the year 1715, “anno regni Regis 
Georg.” Itis entitled: “An act for suppressing and punishing of Rogues 
and Vagabonds.”” Among the classes enumerated for punishment are rogues, 
vagabonds, beggars, drunkards, persons using any subtile craft, juggling, or 
feigning themselves to have knowledge in physiognomy, palmistry, or pretend- 
ing they can tell destinies, or such as neglect their callings, and misspend what 
they earn. The enactment further states that such persons shall be punished 
by putting fetters upon them and by moderate whipping, not exceeding ten 
stripes at once, which shall be inflicted when they enter the House of Correc- 
tion, and from time to time in case they be st@pborn. 


Tue Devi In New Hampsuire. ‘The strange incident recorded below, hap- 
pened in New Salisbury. N. H., in 1784, and is taken from the diary of the 
late Asa Redington of Waterville, Maine, who was a Revolutionary soldier. 
He was at work at the time for a Mr. Greeley. An elderly lady by the name 
of Bailey, and of whom it was said she was a lover of toddy, happened to be 
at the barn one day when there came on a heavy shower of rain and thunder, 
during which period the Prince of Darkness appeared unto her ; in consequence 
of some valuable promises made to her, entered into contract with him ; agree- 
ing to give herself up both soul and body to his infernal majesty at a certain 
hour on a certain day, and in about six days after this interview. When the 
storm was over, the good lady returned to the house and gave them a history 
of what had taken place, adding that she had signed and sealed the contract 
with her blood, showing the wound on her finger from whence the liquid was 
drawn. Her friends were exceedingly alarmed at the dreadful story, and the 
news spread like wildfire both far and near. What could be done to save 
her! Notice was immediately givea to Mr. Searle, the then settled minister of 
the town, and like a good shepherd he at once determined to defeat the evil- 
one if possible. Accordingly on the Sabbath following, he mentioned the 
appalling circumstances to the congregation, and with tears in his eyes, told 
them (Redington being 8ne of the hearers,) that the Prince of Darkness had 
appeared in bodily shape to one of his parishioners, and on a certain day was 
again to make his appearance according to contract, and take off with him a 
member of his church to the regions of despair, and on the day named for the 
exhibition, he should by the consent of the church then present, appoint a 
meeting, and wished if any one present had any objections, he would make it 
known. A pause then ensued, and not even a whisper was heard. The min- 
ister then said he should, and accordingly did, appoint the meeting. On that 
important day, a multitude of persons of all ages and sexes, assembled in Mr. 
Pettingell’s orchard on an elevated piece of ground; measures having been 
previously taken to have ten or twelve ministers from the neighboring towns to 
attend at the meeting, and they accordingly appeared on the ground in due 
season for the exercises. The good old lady was then introduced and placed 
in the centre of the multitude, the ministers forming in a circle around her; 
then another circle composed of deacons, elders and members of churches 
present, and then in the rear of those the multitude formed in a close column. 
Everything then being prepared for action, and at least one hour before the 
time appointed for his Satanic Majesty to make his appearance, the exercises 
began by singing, praying, and supplicating, all in favor of the good old lady, 
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and against the tempter, which continued till 5 p. M., it being several hours 
after the time appointed fer the explosion, and no smell of brimstone or ap- 
pearance of danger, the multitude began to disperse, and the lady was deliv- 
ered over to her friends, and by sunset the ground was cleared. Says Mr. 
Redington in closing the incident, “‘ Mr. Greeley early in the day, geared up 
his old steed with saddle and pillion, went a number of times, taking the females 
of his family on to the ground in season, and returning home in the same way, 
which was not accomplished till nearly dark. I did not attend at this scene of 
folly, but the meeting took place in sight of where I was hoeing corn in Mr. 
Greeley’s field, and I could plainly see the gathering multitude at the place of 
action. The particulars of what took place at this meeting, I had from 
several persons present. My brother, Thomas Redington, then resided near Mr. 
Greeley’s, and had a knowledge of the transaction, and recollects it.” Apropos 
with the foregoing, is Mrs. Lydia L. A. Very’s lives on the personality of the 
devil. She declares that she has found out all about him, and bursts out into 
poetry : 


He walks the streets in broad-cloth clad, 
No cloven hoof ’tis he foretelling ; 
His feet in patent leather bright, 
He waltzes at the ball at night, 
Of fragrant perfumes smelling. 


Within the lawyer's ranks he sits ; 
Indignantly he talks of crime. 

With rounded periods, striking hits, 
He can describe, the coat so fits— 

For he has worn it through a | time! 


It was for the waters of the glorious old Merrimack, to receive into its arms 
the first vessel ever built by colonial money for a war vessel; others had been 
purchased. At Salisbury, Mass., only three miles up the river, in 1777, was 
built the first United States war vessel. 


A hundred and three years ago, the Ranger, an eighteen-gun ship was built 
on Langdon’s Island (now called Badger’s Island), near Portsmouth, by order 
of Col. James Hackett. This was the ship which Paul Jones commanded, and 
with which he fought and captured the English Sloop of War, Drake, in the 
British waters. 


At “ Pannaway,” named from the Indian appellation, and now known as 
Little Harbor, N. H., the first-born of New Hampshire first saw the light. It 
was John, the son of David Thomson. 


DanrEL WEBSTER, when upon the platform, was generally cool, calm, col- 
lected. His nerves were of iron. Everything had been thought out before he 
rose to speak. ‘‘ Mr. Webster,” asked a friend nervously grasping him by the 
arm, on the morning when he was ready to reply to Hayne. ‘ Mr. Webster, 
are you ready?” The great man, bringing his open right hand vertically down 
into the palm of the left, quietly said: “Z have got four fingers in.” “ Four 
fingers,” was among sportsmen, the mark of an unusually heavy charge for a 
gun. Mr. Hayne found out how heavy the load was. 


A little more than a hundred years ago, Dartmouth College was established, 
and one of the principal objects of its establishment, was the civilization and ed- 
ucation of Indian youths. In fact, the college grew out of a school established 
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for this purpose. In looking over the record of the alumni, we find but one 
of the race who graduated at Hanover. He was in the class of 1777, and he 
studied theology, and became a preacher, and ministered to the Stockbridge 
Indians in Massachusetts, but he was suspended from the ministry about 1783, 
for drunkenness. In those days a minister must have been a pretty hard toper 
to have incurred such a penalty, since it was no disgrace for a clergyman to be 
a little boosy occasionally. Civilized Indians are like black swans, exceedingly 
rare birds ; we do not see them even among those of New England, who have 
come into close contact with our own institutions and education for two cen- 
turies. Learning does not wean them froma wildlife. A gentleman, a clergy- 
man and a scholar, was taking a walk in the western part of New York lately, 
with a book in his hand, reading and looking at the landscape alternately. He 
came near a group of Indian basket-makers, and a red-man of the party asked 
what book the stranger was reading. It was a Greek Testament. The Indian 
took it and proved that he could read Greek quite creditably ; but with all his 
learning, he preferred the life of a basket-maker, camping in the woods, to that 
of civilized men. 


THE FLyinc GIANT. Occultism seems to move in centennial cycles, at least 
in America. ‘Three centuries ago, the converted Indians of Spanish America 
became possessed with the Devil, as the priests termed it, and they had their 
hands full in exorcising him. The next century saw the advent of New 
England witch-craft. This cropped out again a hundred years ago, in the 
Middle and Southern States, where there were several executions. While it 
took on a new phase at the North, illustrated in the vicinity of Seabrook, N. 
H., by the notorious meal-chest affair on Spofford’s Hill, Georgetown, and by 
manifestations at Byfield, Rowley, and Ipswich, which according to tradition, 
paralleled all the principal phenomena which under the name of spiritualism, 
have come round again with the century, though as if the circle were a spiral, 
on a higher plane. It is now a little over a hundred years according to an 
article from the pen of Deacon Benjamin Colman, published in the New Hamp- 
shire “ Packet,” since the “ Flying Giant ” spread consternation through Byfield, 
Mass., the majority of the people, Rev. Moses Parsons, their spiritual leader 
included, believing it to be the Devil taking a walk, to oversee his earthly 
affairs as described in Smthey’s poem. A member of the “ Theosophical 
Society,” assures us it was a materialization of an “ elementary spirit,” or one 
not yet embodied in a permanent human form. ‘The following description is 
from the diary of an eye witness, an officer of the church, under date of April 
27,1778. An account of it was also published in the Essex Journa/, and the 
New Hampshire paper referred to. At that time Deacon Colman was holding 
his celebrated newspaper controversy with Mr. Parsons on the slavery ques- 
tion, and he thought there was some connection between Mr. Parson’s sin of 
slaveholding and this diabolical manifestation in his parish. ‘“ Yesterday, being 
the Lord’s day, the first Sunday after Easter, about five of the clock in the p. 
M., a most terrible, and as most men do conceive supernatural thing took place. 
A form as of a giant, I suppose rather under than over twenty feet high, 
walked through the air from somewhere nigh the Governor’s school, where it 
was first spied by some boys bathing (we presume the boys were bathing—not 
the giant), till it past the meeting-house ; where Mr. Whittam, who was driving 
home his cows, saw it as well as the cows also, which ran violently bellowing. 
Sundry on the whole road from the meeting-house to Deacon Searle’s house, 
saw and heard it, till it vanished from sight nigh Hunslow’s Hill, as Deacon 
Searles saw. It strode so fast as a good horse might gallop, and two or three 
feet above the ground, and what more than all we admired, it went through 
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walls and fences as one goes through water, yet were they not broken or over- 
thrown. It was black, as it might be dressed in cloth indeed, yet were we so 
terrified that none observed what manner if at all it was habited. It made 
continually a terrifying scream, “ hoo, hoo,” so that some women fainted.” 
Then followed the inevitable theological and diabolical speculations of little 
account at the present day, though every reader can indulge in his own. Per- 
haps most will agree with the venerable Dr. Spofford, who, writing recently of 
the Spofford Hill phenomena, said it was more rational to believe in such in- 
explicable facts, than to believe that a large number of reputable and sensible 
people are deceived, or wilfully lie. 


Lieut. Josiah Brown, who lived at Plymouth, N. H., between 1764 and 
1818, as related by Dr. Edward Spaulding, was accustomed to go to Little’s 
now Livermore’s Falls, on horse-back at night, and return in the morning with 
a couple of meal bags filled with salmon, which he had taken with the spear. 
Mr. Edward Taylor, who lived at Campton, N. H., has stated that salmon 
were formerly at Taylor's eddy near an island, so plentiful that if they would 
lie still he could have walked across the river on their backs, without once 
touching the bed of the stream. They were so abundant in Daniel Webste1’s 
boyhood, that fishermen used to bring large quantities to his father and sell 
them at three cents per. pound, not for cash, but in exchange for corn. It is 
related of Widow Hemphill, who tived near the mouth of the Suncook, at 
Garvin’s Falls, that, on one occasion, she assisted in spreading the net, and at 
one haul took eighteen salmon. In 1817, a party from Concord escorted 
President Munroe in a boat-ride down the river, and in passing through the 
locks in Bow, a large salmon was caught, taken on board “ alive and kicking,” 
and presented to the President, who expressed great pleasure, saying he had 
never before seen a live salmon. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PISCATAQUA ASSOCIATION OF 
MINISTERS AND CHURCHES FOR TEN YEARS, 
FROM 1825. 


BY REV. ISAAC WILLEY. 


HESE churches are in towns about the Piscataqua river, and were settled 
more than one hundred years before the towns in the interior and north- 
ern part of the State. ‘They were generally small, had hardly got clear of the 
half way covenant, and many of them were Arminian in sentiment. It was 
assigned as a reason for the low condition of these churches, by a distinguished 
man of the Unitarian faith, that the evangelical doctrines taught inthem, were 
repulsive to the people, and that under such preaching they might not be ex- 
pected to prosper. The reply of one of the fathers was, that it was the want 
of these doctrines for which they were suffering. Few men in any age have 
left behind them a better influence than McClintock of Greenland ; Buckminis- 
ter of Portsmouth; Thayer of Kingston; and Appleton of Hampton, after- 
wards president of Bowdoin College. It has been a great blessing to these 
churches, and to their successors in the ministry. 
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Fifty years ago the meetings of the Piscataqua Association were held with 
the different pastors, and occupied two days. At that time Rev. Israel W. 
Putnam, D. p., had been ten years the pastor of the North church in Ports- 
mouth, the largest in the State, and which had been blessed by repeated and 
powerful revivals of religion. After a pastorate of twenty years, Dr. Putnam 
was dismissed in 1835; and performed a long ministry in Middleborough, 
Massachusetts. 

Rev. Josiah Webster, of Hampton, was at that time one of our oldest men 
in the ministry, and was settled over the church in Hampton, the oldest in 
the State. His preaching at times produced a strong impression, and he 
enjoyed several seasons of refreshing, in one of which fifty persons were 
gathered into his church. His ministry of thirty years was closed by his death, 
after he had preached the ordination sermon of his son, to be Seaman’s Chap- 
lain at Constadt in Russia. 

In North Hampton, Rev. Jonathan French, p. b., was settled in 1801, 
and retired from responsible service in 1851. It was said that he was settled ina 
storm, but he outrode it, and was one of the happiest examples of a parish 
minister which has been known among us. To whatever duty he was called, 
he was always in his place, and did everything well. A man of modest preten- 
sions, but in later life in all public meetings he was a standing moderator. 
When the degree of b. b. was conferred upon him, he understood it, he said, 
as designed to make him equal to his brethren (a fact which in this way is not 
always a compliment). 

Rev. Jacob Cummings, was the fourth pastor of the church in Stratham; a 
sound scholar and theologian ; and always ready to give interest to the meeting 
of the Association. His church, he found in a low condition, but by patient 
continuance in well-doing, it was raised in eleven years to a good degree of 
prosperity. Mr. Cummings was dismissed at his own request, in 1834; and 
afterwards had a long and useful ministry in Hillsborough. Among the promi- 
nent men in the Association fifty years ago. was Rev. Wm. T. Rowland of 
Exeter. He was then closing a ministry of nearly forty years, during which 
time one hundred and twenty-eight persons were received to his church. 
His successor was Rev. John Smith, a faithful and devoted pastor, who in 
nine years received one hundred and seventy persons to his church. As was 
reported at the time, Mr. Smith was allowed to pass away to afford an oppor- 
tunity of securing an abler man,—an abler man it may have been was found, 
but trouble there with. 

Rev. Chester Cotton closed his pastorate of a dozen years in Brentwood, in 
1825. To him the people had become much attached. Under his labors 
they had enjoyed a precious season of revival, which was long remembered in the 
place. About seventy during his ministry were gathered into the church. 

The people of this place for three or four years, enjoyed the labors of Rev. 
Jonathan Ward, a venerable man in advanced life. He taught the people by 
his own example how tolive, and by his preaching what to believe, he strengthened 
the church, and gathered a good number into it. He spent his last years with 
his daughter in that place, and preached much in the neighboringtowns. His 
early ministry had been in Maine, and in after years in Plymouth, N. H. He 
sought not the things of this world, but was eminently a man of prayer and 
faith ; he went to God for the supply of his wants. A young minister who had 
been benefited by his preaching, once called upon him near the close of his 
life, and inquired as to his hopes for the future. His reply was: “I have not 
thought much about that of late, my thoughts have been upon the coming of 
the kingdom of God. As to myself, 1 am a great sinner, but I have a great 
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Saviour in whom I trust. I do not know that I have any doubts of my accept- 
ance by him.” 

Raymond had not enjoyed the labors of an early ministry like Epping, but 
had the labors of men only at short intervals. In 1829, Rev. Seth Farnsworth 
was settled as pastor of this church. He continued ten years with eminent suc- 
cess. There was a continued religious interest during his ministry, and large ac- 
cessions to the church. He entered a pastorate at Hillsborough Bridge in 1835, 
and when he had awakened a deep interest after two years, he was suddenly 
cut down by death. As he approached the closing scene, he exclaimed: “ O, 
my God, how sweet, how sweet are the employments of heaven.” After a 
season of unconsciousness he said: “I thought I was in glory, I have just 
come from the world of bliss. What happiness, what unspeakable happiness 
to sing with the angels.” With many such expressions upon his lips he passed 
away. This was a young man who at the age of twenty-two, left his work- 
bench for preparation for the ministry ; fitted for college ; pursued a regular 
course, of eight or ten years in close study, and spent all his property, so 
served he his Lord. Such men are ever wanted in the church. 

Rev. Ephraim Abbott, closed a ministry in Greenland of fifteen years in 
1828. During this time thirty-seven persons were received to the church. 
Rev. Samuel W. Clark succeeded to the ministry in that place in 1829. A 
faithful, affectionate and beloved pastor for eighteen years, when he died in 
great peace of mind. The people of that place were favored with two seasons 
of refreshing from above during his ministry, and thirty-seven were added to 
the church. 

Rev. Ora Pearson became the pastor of the church in Kingston in 1827,— 
a young man from the Seminary at Andover. He entered upon his work with 
earnestness, and in dependance upon the spirit of God, and enjoyed his blessed 
influences. In a ministry of seven years more than seventy persons were re- 
ceived to his church. It is strange to us that a minister with few exceptional 
traits of character, and who had been so useful, should not have been retained. 
It remains to be accounted for, why the church and people in this important 
town, and after the ministry of two of the ablest men of their day for two 
generations, should have been five years without a pastor, and then to have 
been unable to support one without foreign aid. Rev. Forest Jefferds was 
settled here in 1825, for five years, and received fifteen to the fellowship of the 
church. : 

In 1827, a hall was fitted up for worship in the recently established manu- 
facturing village of New Market. Preaching was commenced by Rev. David 
Sanford. In March, the following year, a church was organized, consisting of 
two men and sixteen women. This church awakened much opposition, and 
its existence it was predicted, would be short. But it had awakened an interest 
in all the surrounding churches, and secured their prayers. The husband of 
one of the female members was affected by the solemn services at the institu- 
tion of the church and led to Christ, and not long after, became a member of 
the church and one of its officers. In June following, nineteen were received 
to the church. At short intervals during Mr. Sanford’s ministry, additions were 
made to the number of sixty-five. Exhausted by labor, he was dismissed in 
1830. He had made vigorous efforts to secure a house of worship, with 
which the neighboring ministers deeply sympathized. Seldom has there been so 
large a contribution from ministers as for this house of worship. Mr. Sanford 
was succeeded by Rev. O. Tinker, a young man devoted to his work. His 
stay was not comfortable but useful. He left at the end of three years and 
soon died. During this time forty-eight were added to the church. 
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Mr. Blodgett succeeded him for a term of about three years, when he re- 
moved to Pawtucket, R. I., where he spent his days. During his ministry 
twenty-five were added to the church. Few at this day can understand and 
appreciate the difficulties encountered in the establishment and early history of 
this church, but God has been with and blessed it. Into the period we are 
now considering the ministry of Rev. Fedrel Burt, of Durham extended. It 
commenced in 1814, and closed in 1828. He had valuable qualities as a 
minister. His successor speaks of him as ‘‘a man of large stature, of a mag- 
nanimous spirit and gifted with unusuai conversational powers.” ‘The church 
when he came to it was small, but was gradually increased. The largest in- 
gathering followed the meeting of the General Association of the State in that 
place, in 1826. ‘The revival at that time extended to almost all the churches 
in this Association, and was of great interest and power. Rev. Henry Smith, 
of Camden, N. Y., a native of Durham, had for some weeks been visiting in 
that place and vicinity, striving by the grace of God, to save the people from 
sin and death. Mr. Burt’s ministry, after great suffering, was closed by his 
death in 1828. 

At a meeting of this Association in 1829, held in Durham, the constitution 
was revised and a new article adopted, that there should be at each meeting 
an inquiry meeting calling out the religious experience of each member. At 
this time important changes were taking place in Dover. Manufacturing was 
becoming the leading business. Other denominations were coming in. Rev. 
Joseph W. Clary, had been the only minister. The record of him, which we 
would gladly perpetuate, was that “ he was a good and pious man, a serious and 
faithful pastor.” ‘This record was made in contrast with the character of some 
who preceeded him in that office. It was well understood that after the dis- 
missal of his predecessor, the men of the parish did not harmonize in secur- 
ing a minister, and called in the influences of the ladies of the parish, who 
united in securing Mr. Clary. His ministry of nineteen years, was regarded by 
his brethren and by the community as having been eminently useful. But it 
began to be felt that the place had outgrown the ministry, and that a change 
was necessary. This, tothe minister, would be a great calamity. . Not the 
cutting off his worldly prospects merely, living as he did upon a small salary, 
with a large family of children upon his hands, but the breaking up of all his 
plans of usefulness, blasting his hopes of securing spiritual good to a people 
to whom his life had been devoted. With a sad heart in himself and in the 
brethren of the council, he was dismissed August 6, 1828. But we cannot 
but look back to his influence in the large accessions to the church whic. 
soon occurred. Mr. Clary was again settled in Cornish for five years, in which 
time seventy-six persons were received to his church. Here he died, and his 
interment was sought by the people of Dover, and there his remains rest with the 
people to whom he ministered. 

Rev. Hubbard Winslow, succeeded Mr. Clary and was settled in December, 
1828. A young man of promising talents, fresh from the Seminary in New 
Haven, with what was regarded by some as an improved theology. He labor- 
ed with great earnestness ; a religious interest was awakened ; but his health 
failed, and he left at the end of three years. He was dismissed in 1831, and 
became pastor of Bowdoin street church in Boston the following year. Dur- 
ing his labors of three years in Dover, and before the settlement of his suc- 
cessor, one hundred and seventy-four were added to that church. 

Rev. David Foot, was installed in February, 1833, from the Second Presby- 
terian Church in Cincinnati. He was an able preacher and a good man,—was 
useful for a time, but became absorbed by his zeal for the slave, and was dis- 

missed in 1839. He afterwards became deranged. With all the imperfections 
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which may at any time have been found in this old church, succeeding genera- 
tions may rejoice in the knowledge of the able and faithful men who have 
labored here—of the blessings which have attended their labors, and of the 
ability which this church has had of advancing the kingdom of our Lord. 

A pleasing incident is remembered. It was at that time felt by many in 
Strafford county, that little had been done for Foreign Missions. ‘To awaken 
an interest in that cause, the plan was adopted for the churches to associate, 
select, and adopt a missionary, and pledge his support. Accordingly Rev. John 
Emerson, was selected and ordained at the meeting of the Conference of 
Churches, then recently formed. He and his companion took there leave of 
us and went fourth to the Sandwich Islands, and we were to hear from them 
from time to time. The sum estimated as necessary for his support was six 
hundred dollars. At the end of the year, when we were gathered at our 
annual meeting in Dover, our treasurer reported a deficiency of one hundred 
dollars for the support of our missionary. Sadness prevailed for a time, but a 
lady from Gilmanton, presented fifty dollars for the purpose, and the church in 
Dover assumed the other fifty dollars, and we were relieved. 

The people of Barrington are to be commended for maintaining the institu- 
tions of religion, in a spare population, for one hundred and twenty-five years. 
But an unfortunate habit gradually grew upon them of using intoxicating drinks, 
and in this town, as in others in the vicinity, itwas indulged during the inter- 
mission of the services of the Sabbath. Rev. Cephas Kent, was settled here 
in 1828. He earnestly sought the spiritual good of that people, but he took 
strong ground in regard to the use of intoxicating drinks, and left in less than 
two years. Samuel H. Merrill, a young man just commencing to preach, began 
in this place in 1830. ‘To this work he had remarkable adaptedness. He unit- 
ed the wisdom of age with the ardor of youth. His labors commenced at the 
opening of the memorable year of 1831, when the Spirit of God was reviving 
all the churches in the vicinity. He succeeded by the blessing of God, in 
awakening that old church and securing the confidence of the people. In the 
old meeting-house upon the hill, with its high galleries and sounding-board, he 
gathered in a large congregation. His meetings about the town were fully 
attended, and with deep solemnity. In the five years of his ministry fifty-two 
were received to the church. The people were then supplied for a year or 
two by the venerable Father Ward. Rev. Mr. Merrill spent a useful life. For 
many years he was Seamen’s chaplain in Portland. 

On the 16th day of May, 1827, the Piscataqua Association met at Great 
Falls, in Somersworth, where a small village had been commenced around a 
recently established cotton manufactory. They organized a church of eight 


members, one of whom, belonging to the race of Mathers, was selected fora ° 


deacon. The village was made up largely of young and enterprising men, 
many of whom had no families. Arrangements were made for erecting a 
house of worship, which was soon completed. A man was needed to preach 
the sermon at the dedication, and learning that Dr. Lyman Beecher was at 
Portland at the installation of Dr. Tyler, they waylaid him and induced him to 
perform the service. After having travelled from Portland in the stage, and per- 
formed this service the same day, he retired to his room for rest. The young 
men desired to make him compensation, and he was aroused from a sleep in 
his chair. His reply to them was: “ give my compliments to the young men, 
and tell them to spit on their hands, and hold onto this little society.” Rev. 
Josiah Hawes was soon settled as their pastor, and after two years Rev. Wm. 
Twining became stated supply. The first revival occurred in 1830 and '31, 
when one hundred were added to the church, and soon after forty more. 
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Rev. James A. Smith was settled in 1832; and dismissed in 1837. Mr. 
Smith was greatly beloved by his people and much blessed in his labors. He 
still lives to enjoy an honored old age in the state of Connecticut. Other de- 
nominations soon came in and divided the people, so that the society was 
weak for a time and dependant upon foreign aid. But it has become one of 
our efficient churches, and has enjoyed an able ministry. 

The early ministry of Rochester was valuable. Many were there trained up 
for heaven. But the decline in after years was alarming, for the reason that 
the people were not alarmed. Intemperance with its host of kindred vices, 
gradually and imperceptibly made advances, until drinking was common and 
every fifth man in town, it was well known, was intemperate. The Sabbath was 
desecrated ; the house of God forsaken, or but thinly attended, in which the 
sheep upon the common took shelter from the hot sun of summer. The old 
minister who had served half a century, was closing his labors. The church 
was small, numbers having left and united with the Methodist Society, which 
about this time was formed in the place. In this state of things, a young man 
was raised up in the place to save the church. ‘The son of a man of wealth, 
became a subject of renewing grace in a revival in Dartmouth College. His 
attention was turned io the ministry. While pursuing his studies at Andover, 
he began to preach to the people of his native town. They became interested 
in him, and gathered into the house of worship until it was filled. He kept 
up the interest by frequent calls upon the people. Upon his little white horse 
on Saturday, he would call upon half of the parish or more. His calls would 
be only at the door, with inquiries for the welfare of the family, and whether 
they would be at meeting on the morrow, and then he would be on his way to other 
families. Many young people became interested and united with the church, 
which was much enlarged. After some three years Mr. Upham was called to 
a professorship in Bowdoin College. He left in the fall of 1825. He had 
little regard to salary, and after he left contributed fifty dollars a year to his 
successors. He was a man of retiring habits, and would never preach after 
he left his pastorate. But few men we are constrained to believe, have, in a 
most unostentatious manner, done more for the benefit of there race, than he. 

Rev. Isaac Willey succeeded Mr. Upham in Rochester in January, 1826. 
Near the close of the first year of his ministry he was laid aside some months 
by sickness. Under the labors of the young man who supplied his place in 
the parish, numbers of young people became thoughtful of their condition as 
sinners, and in after years have shown that they then commenced a religious 
life. Efforts were made to stay the progress of intemperance by calling the atten- 
tion of the people to the evils which they were suffering from it. These efforts 
were aided by the frequent deaths from this cause, and not unfrequently in the 
principal families in the place. The religious influence greatly aided tne work. 
Efforts were made to ascertain the supply of the word of God in the families, 
and the destitution was found to be great. The effort was extended through 
the county, which then embraced what is now three counties. A society was 
formed for the purpose, the first in the State. Every town was carefully ex- 
plored, and supplied, and in the course of the work there were found in the 
county twenty-two hundred families living without the word of God, and were 
supplied. In the progress of this work one objection often urged, was, that the 
Bible when given would be sold for rum. Such a case occurred in Rochester, the 
Bible was bought by an old woman in Barrington, an adjoining town, who lived 
a hermits life back in the field, where the following winter men were getting 
lumber, a man broke his leg, and was carried into the old woman’s hut where 
the Bible was, and where he laid out his thirty days. The word of God is 
good seed wherever sown. There the Bible was read, and became the life of 
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his soul. Following the general supply of the Bible, in the course of a few 
years, occurred the general revival of 1831. At that time the courts in this 
large county were held in Rochester a portion of the time. The number of 
lawyers usually attending these courts was about twenty-two. ‘They were fro 
different parts of the county and indicated the progress of the revival, eleven 
of the above number professed to have commenced the christian life. One 
of this profession upon his bed of death, gave the following charge to his pas- 
tor, which at this.distance of time he would be glad to repeat. “ Be faithful 
to lawyers and others in the higher walks of life. You ministers will go and 
sit down by the side of the poor, and labor for their spiritual interest and pass 
us by. We do not enjoy the same privilege.” Indicative of the state of things 
in Rochester, the pastor, being much abroad, attending protracted meetings, 
said to his people at the close of the services of the Sabbath, that he could 
not visit them as he would, and he was desirous of knowing more fully the 
state of feeling ; requested so many as felt unusually the importance of their 
spiritual interest to signify it by rising, when it was judged that one half of a 
large congregation arose. ‘The scenes of that period in our churches have 
been forgotten ; other generations have come upon the stage ; but they will be 
remembered in heaven, as the commencement of the religious life of multi- 
tudes. In Rochester, where in 1830 in the Congregational church, a case of 
discipline for intemperance could not be sustained, the contest has been more 
successfully carried on than in many of the surrounding towns, and where 
more than six thousand dollars worth of intoxicating drinks in that place, fifty 
years ago, was sold in a year, we hope little is now sold. Through the con- 
test with intemperance, which has often been severe, the churches have stood 
firmly for the right. 

Connected with the Piscataqua Association, there have ever been five 
churches from the State of Maine, with which the writer of this article had 
not so intimate acquaintance as with those in New Hampshire, and has not 
the means of speaking, except in the case of South Berwick. With this church 
as their pastor, Dr. Heeler, had his early ministry, who has spent a long and 
useful life in another part of the State. This church has had an able ministry. 

The facts stated and the scenes witnessed as given in the foregoing state- 
ments, were fat the time of great interest. But the men in the ministry and 
the churches, and people whom they served, have gone to there final account. 
Happy will it be if succeeding generations in this territory, shall live as useful 
lives and depart with prospects as fair. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN MICHIGAN. NO. 2. 





HON. ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 





BY M. M. CULVER. 


ACHARIAH CHANDLER was born in Bedford, N. H., December 10, 
1813. He was the son of Samuel Chandler, and the grandson of 
Zachariah Chandler. Zachariah, seems to have been a favorite name in the 
Chandler family. He received an academic education, and came to Michigan 
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in 1833. He settled at Detroit, and became an eminently successful dry goods 
merchant. In politics a Whig, while that party was in existence ;. he was 
elected Mayor of Detroit in 1851 ; but while leading the Whig ticket largely, 
he was defeated as candidate for Governor, in 1852. He was the first Repub- 
lican Senator ever sent from Michigan, succeeding Senator Cass in office, tak- 
ing his seat in the Thirty-fifth Congress, in 1857. and served as a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. the Committee on Commerce. and 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. He was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, in 1861 ; which position he held till 1875. In ad- 
dition to his important position on the Committee on Commerce, he was a 
member of the Committee on Mines and Mining, and also a member of each 
of the celebrated congressional committees on the conduct of the war, during 
the thirty-seventh and thirty-eight congresses. During the war of the rebellion, 
his relations with President Lincoln were of a most cordial and intimate char- 
acter, and he was a member of the national committee appointed to convey 
the remains of the martyred Chief Magistrate to Illinois. His faith in the 
integrity of the republic, never wavered, even in the darkest hours of the 
great conflict. He was an earnest and powerful advocate of our national 
banking system, and aided materially in its establishment upon a broad and 
substantial basis. During his whole public career, his efforts for the commer- 
cial and other vital interests of the country, were assiduous and untiring, and 
accompanied with a large degree of success. 

He occupied the position of United States Senator, twenty-two years, and 
in all that long congressional career, he was particularly noted for his unswerv- 
ing devotion to the interests of the State he represented, winning even from 
his opponents much approbation. Amidst all the temptations, which always 
surround a leader of a great political party, it has been said that he never 
stained his hands with corruption. and even his enemies admit that his official 
career was distinguished by rigid integrity. He died November 1, 1879. 
He had made a speech in Chicago, before retiring to his room, at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, and spent a short time before retiring conversing cheerfully with 
a party of friends, and was expecting to make a speech at Detroit the next 
evening. But that speech, which was to be his last before election, he never 


made. 


Death passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered. darker grew and deeper, 
The silence, and the gloom. 


All the noted New Hampshire men in the State rallied to his funeral in 
Detroit, the ladies of their families vied with each other in sending floral trib- 
utes for the occasion. Mrs. Chandler, a highly esteemed christian lady, still 
resides in Detroit. His daughter, Mrs. Eugene Hale, lives in Maine. Mr. 
Chandler was a man of strong convictions, utterly fearless in his denunciations 
of what he considered wrong, and was perhaps more feared and disliked by 
his opponents, than almost any man in his party. There were some assaila- 
ble points in his character, and his enemies made the most of them, but none 
ever doubted his great abilities, 
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THE COUNTRY RESIDENCES OF JUDGE LIVIUS AND 
GOV. WENTWORTH. 





We are permitted to take the following extracts from a private letter toa friend, by one of the oldest 
and best known citizens of Carroll County. 

‘¢ TUDGE PETER LIVIUS, who was one of Gov. John Wentworth’s execu- 

tive council from 1765, until he left the State about 1772, had a resi- 
dence in Tuftonborough at a very early date, traditionally before the Governor 
built his house at Wolfeborough. John Tufton Mason gave the name to the 
town, whose daughter, Anna Elizabeth, Judge Livius married. He was Chief 
Justice of Canada from May 31, 1777 to 1786. living at Quebec. He died 
in England July 23,1795, aged sixty-eight. His residence was about four 
miles from Wolfeborough Bridge ; nine miles from Gov. Wentworth’s house ; 
and nine, from Moultonborough Corner. It was upon what was then the main 
traveled road ; but upon what is now known as the Pond road, about fifty rods 
from where the river runs into the lake. This river is the outlet of what was 
once called the Livius Pond, but afterwards known as Dishwater Pond, and 
now known as Lang’s Pond. The land at the outlet of this pond is owned by 
Hon. John M. Bracket, of Wolfeborough. There was at one time a saw-mill 
upon the river, the site being about four rods from the lake ; and there was a 
school-house, store, tan-yard and several dwellings near there. The road to 
and from Tuftonborough next intersects with the main road (called the South 
road) at that place. A Mr. Kimball now ownes the lot of land once occupied 
by Judge Livius, and the old cellar is to be seen. It is between these two 
intersecting roads. The present main traveled or stage road to Moultonborough, 
now leaves the Livius place to the left. I was born upon the southerly shore 
of Smith’s Pond, February 8, 1807, at a place then known as “Raccoon 
Borough.” but now known as “Pleasant Valley,” about two miles from Gov. 
Wentworth’s house. I was on my way to school one morning in the summer 
of 1820, when I saw a man upon the top of the house, who was trying to stop 
a small fire with his hoe ; the wind blew it and it caught in many other places. 
In a few hours the celebrated mansion was in ashes, much to the regret of the 
people in the vicinity with whom Gov. Wentworth was very popular until the 
Revolution broke out. It was two stories high, about one hundred feet long 
and thirty wide. At the time of the fire it was occupied by an English family 
named Raynard, whose descendants yet control it. The cellar is still to be 
seen, and there are old poplar trees nearly two feet in thickness. The drive- 
way from the main road to the house, with shade trees upon each side, still 
presents a beautiful appearance. ‘The pear trees that the Governor imported 
are still in a bearing condition. The old road laid out by the Governor through 
Wolfeborough and Brookfield, can still be traced by the stone bridges and 
water courses. This road was surveyed and laid out from Portsmouth to 
Canada. Gov. Wentworth wanted to make Portsmouth a successful rival of 
Boston for the Canadian trade, and he contemplated a canal from Alton Bay 
to tide water. 

Judge Livius and Gov. Wentworth were warm friends for many years ; but 
they became bitter enemies at last ; and Judge Livius prepared charges against 
the Governor and tried to have him removed. The full particulars of the 
charges and trial may be found in the first edition of Belknap’s History of 
New Hampshire, Vol. III. Farmer omitted them in his edition.” 
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CANTERBURY. 


JOHN EVES. 





N the city of Liverpool, county of Lancashire, England, September 25, 1816, 
was born, of sturdy yeoman stock, John Eves. ‘Tosee his full, genial face’‘and 
sturdy form is to know him to be of English birth. At the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed to learn the plumbers trade and served the seven years required 
in the old country, until, at the age of twenty-one, he was a thorough workman 
in every branch of the business. In 1847, he resolved to better his condition, 
and gathering his household goods he embarked for the western continent. 
After a rough passage of eight weeks, he and his wite Anice landed in New 
York, June 14th. A skilled workman, he had no difficulty in securing employ- 
ment, and for five years he was connected with the best establishment in the 
line in the metropolis. In 1852, he removed to Boston, and was engaged by 
the firm of Lockwood and Lumb. Under their direction he visited many 
parts of the United States. Concord was one of the places visited. So much 
pleased was he with the city, that thither he came in 1864, and settled for life, 
winning his way by skilful workmanship, fair dealing, and honorable conduct 
to a high position in the respect of his fellow citizens. As a plumber he has 
done much to educate the public mind of this city and State to the importance 
of ventilation, sewage, and a proper attention to sanitary laws. His skill has 
been employed in many of the public buildings and private residences of the 
State. He is undoubtedly the oldest, most experienced, and most capable 
scientific plumber in the United States, and the City of Concord and the State 
of New Hampshire are especially fortunate in attracting and holding to this 
locality a man whose skill, honesty and prudence is of so much vital impor- 
tance as that of the plumber. 

John Eves is the father of three children, two daughters, and one son, John 
W. Eves, upon whom the mantle of the father seems likely to fall, for already 
in early manhood he gives evidence of inheriting his father’s skill. Still in the 
pride of robust manhood and perfect health, Mr. Eves is enjoving the leisure 
and dignity which a long life of honest toil and thoughtful foresight warrants 
him in accepting, at the same time overseeing the large business which comes 
o his care. 





RECORD OF BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES IN THE TOWN OF 
CANTERBURY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





FROM THE TOWN RECORDS. 


March 16th, 1794. Otha Stevens, Born July 22d, 1776. 
Now Enter on Record the Birth of Jesse Edman Stevens, Born July 3d, 1778. 
Stevens’ Children : David Stevens, Born November 10, 1780. 


Betsy Stevens. Born December 8, 1782. 
John Stevens, Born July 29, 1785. 


>t there! 1791 Jesse Stevens, Born September 29. 1788. 
Anna Stevens. Born December 4.1791. polly Stevens, Born September 13. 1791. 


Asa Stevens, Born May 5th, 1794. Abyah Stevens, Born October 12, 1793. 

March 16th, 1794. Moses Stevens, Born July 29th, 1796. 
Now Recorded the Births of Simon Ste- Abigail Stevens, Born September 11th, 
vens’ Children: 1798. 


Bettsy Stevens, Born October 20. 1784. 
Susanna Stevens, Born July 23, 1789. 
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Thomas Jefferson Stevens. Born March 
the 12th, 1801. 

David Stevens, departed this life Dec. 
the 3d. 1806. 

Simon Stevens, Jr., Born July the 16th, 
1803, and Died December the 16th, 1806. 


Canterbury, March 18, 1794. 
Now Recorded the Births of Samuel 
Sargent’s Children: 


His oldest son, Ezra Sargent, Born March 
21, 1774. 
Aaron Sargent. Born Oct. 15, 1775. 
Samuel Stevens, Jun., March 21, 1777. 
Dominieus Sargent, Born Noy. 12, 1778. 
rte Sargent, Born February 20, 1783. 
Charles Sargent. Born Febr. 28, 1785. 
Sally Sargent, Born January 27, 1787. 
Nancy Sargent, Born July 22. 1790, 
Miry Sargent, Born Febry. 25, 1794. 
John Sargent, Born June 12, 1792, and 
Died 18 January, 1793. 


Births, &c., of Aaron Sargent’s family : 

Aaron Sargent was Born October the 
15th, 1775. and was Married to Sarah 
oo of Hanover, Novem. the 13th, 

‘ . 

Their first Child, named Lawrey, Born 
August the 26th, 1801. 

Their 2nd Child, named Sophrona, Bern 
Sept. the Ist. 1803. 


Saml. Moor, Jun., Born Aug. 5th, 1778. 


Canterbury, December 16th, 1794. 


James Foster, Born December 28th, 1765. 

Bettsy, his wife, Born August 18, 1764. 

James Foster and Bettsy Samborn, was 
Married January 19, 1790. 

Dorety Smith Samborn, her daughter, 
Born July 27th, 1784. 

Hannah Foster, Born March 1, 1791. 

James Gilman Foster, Born Feb. 22. 1793, 
and Died October 15, 1794. 

Thomas Foster, Born January 29, 1795, 
and Died March the 11, 1795. 

Clarissa Foster, Born 11th June, 1796. 

Jeremiah Foster, Born 4th August 1798. 

John Taylor Gilman Foster, Born 19th 
July, 1800. 

— was Born April the 27th, 


Canterbu 
Now Reco 
Child: 


Sally Morrill, Born October 21, 1794. 

Polly Morrill, Born September 16th, 1796. 

David Morrill, Born August the 12th, A. 
D., 1798. 

Phebe Morrill, Born October the 16, 1804, 
and Died August the 31 1807. 

Robert Smith 
1807. 

Mora Emily, Born 18th, August 1811. 


. March 20, 1795. 
ed the Births Ruben Morrill 


orrill, Born May the 11th, 
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Canterbury, August 8th, 1795. 

Now Recorded the Births of William 
Forrest Children : 

Bettsy Forrest, Born April the 9, 1783. 

Hannah Forrest. Born May the 15, 1785. 

Jeremiah Forrest, Born June 25, 1787. 

Polly Forrest, Born May 25, 1789. 

Mehitable Forrest, Born July 28, 1799. 

Sukey Forrest, Born September 3, 1793. 

Dorothy Forrest, Born the 30th of May 
1796. 

Nancy Forrest, was Born April the 12th, 
1798. 

Sarah Forrest, was Born July the 5th, 
1801. 

Franklin Forrest, was Born June the 9th, 
1803. 

Sidney Forrest, Born May the 9th, 1805. 

William Forrest, Died January the 7th, 
1817, aged 60 years, 9 months, and 2 
davs. He was Born in Boston, April 
5th, 1759. His wife Dorothy Worthing, 

was Born in Concord, Feby. 7, 1763. 


March 16, 1796. 
This day Recorded the Births of Nathanel 
Pallet Children : 
Joseph Pallet, Born February 12. 1779. 
Jane Pallet, 16 September, 1782. 
Moley Pallet, Born August 1, 1785. 
Benjamin Pallet, Born November 9, 1789. 
Deliverance Pallet, Born May 14, 1790. 


Canterbury, March 24. 1796. 
Now Enter the Births Shubael Sanborn 
Children: 
Bettsy Sanborn, Born December 18th, 
1790. 
Benjamin Samborn, Born January 16, 
1793. 
Smith Sanborn, Born July 22, 1795. 
Hannah Sanborn, Born February 28, 1798. 
Polly Sanborn, Born April 13, 1800. 
Shubael Sanborn, Born March 14, 1802. 
Abraham Sanborn, Born May 19, 1804. 
Jeremiah Sanborn, Born August 29, 1806. 
Joseph Sanborn, Born January 14, 1809. 
Hazen Sanborn, Born October 15, 1811. 
Phebe Sanborn, Born December 22. 1814. 
Sylvanus Sanborn, Born August 26, 1818. 
Recorded March 8, 1838. 
B. Sanborn Town Clerk. 
Shubael Sanborn. Born June 18, 1764. 
Phebe Sanborn, Born September 30,1771. 
These are the Parents of the above Chil- 
dren. 


Births of Benjamin & Hannah Sanborns 
Children : 


Apphia Sanborn, was Born March 3. 1820. 

Eliza Ann Sanborn, Born December 17, 
1823. 

Joseph Sanborn, Born December 8, 1825. 

Phebe Smith Sanborn, Born October 12, 
1836. 

Recorded March 8, 1838, B. Sanborn, 
Town Clerk. 
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